CHILDHOOD   AND   YOUTH
two years back to join his brother in Keokuk
(Iowa), printing still.
There is but little surviving intimate account
of this youthful period of Mark Twain's life.
, A few letters sent to his family from New York
andtlsewhere have been preserved. They seem
to differ in nothing from any other letters
written by any young man who had come to
New York from the Far West and describes to
the home folks such marvels of the Latting
Observatory, ' height about 280 feet,' and the
Croton Aqueduct, ' which could supply every
family in New York with a hundred barrels
of water a day.' Among such touches of rustic
wonder one looks in vain for the signs of
emerging genius. Yet at least they reflect
industrious days of hard work at the printer's
case, and long evenings spent in devouring
books from the free printers' library. Mean-
time he is saving up money so that he may take
his mother for a trip to Kentucky next spring.
' Tell ma,' he writes, * that my promises are
faithfully kept.' The * promises * referred to a
pledge which his mother had imposed, one
might say inflicted, on him in the formula,
' I do solemnly swear that I will not throw a
card or drink a drop of liquor while I am gone.'
Thus early in Mark Twain's life there entered
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